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lqur.°"0N POSITION OR POL.CJ , . ^ .\' 

Classrooms vfitMn schools ar^ of teh' described as ' small societies , and 
^ nowhere IS this so cle^as in the open education setting A The. open clasg- 

room IS an educataonal philosophy in which saatial components ar^ a central 



^ipspect and in which the total' system is made up of many separate interacting 
LlJ 4p^c^s. Althoughjrthere are varied interpretations of this educational mode; 

the opt^ii^ given ^^ti children lead to classroom movement and activity and 
^ make what transpirbs, the traffic, , use ot services and communication much 

like the flow df^ persons and services in a si^^lir^mmunity . 

Foi>^an environmental psychologist, thd open classroom system is an : 
intrig^ng one to ^^nderstand. Since the ;environment is an inte^al com-^ 

/: ' ■ 

. . .. pon^Cjl, there is an opportunity to consider its place in the ct^fl^ex ^ 

* . . * . .• 

- system. How do we begin? iClearly, we need an intimate picture of what 

is taking place, particularly, from the child's view. We need to see what 
is going on in the context of a very detailed picture of the setting. We 
• must keep in view the teachers, their role, goals and movement patterns, 
as w'ell as those of the children. And it is also essential to tap the. 
^program set forth by administration,<i and , the goals held bj parents,^ 

The multi-falfc^ted- research js.trategy that was selected to reach these 
ends began with' tb? convict;iQn tP^^t it was essential to know specific . . 

.. 'Y?e* entered a number of real classrooms and trie^jj-j^to V 



classes very well, entered a number of real classrooms and trieij^^o \ 

understand their. functioning from. as many perspectives as possible.* Basic 
to this understanding, was the l|^ajgnition of the^ inseparability af,Vhe 
4)hysical elements from their social mearilmg. 



In considering each room we observed all the 6ccupants to gain.a 
sense of general use. We observed randomly selected persons to gain a 
♦sense^f individifai use We' used, interviews with children and teachers 

as well as with parentis and administrators. We have used group workshops 

. • 's/' ■■ "■ ■ * ■■ ■ ;■ " ' . ' ■ ' . . ' 

and individual feedback' sessions with teachers Xo e;^lore what is .happen- 
ing witki-n the classroom.'\,We also hav^ tried' to understand what the 
community <i.s like^^^ Over time we^h^ve accumulated k ^complete log of events, 
impressions ■ and comments. We have looked at the physical arrangements with 
in e^ch classxJdm and have traced changes^ over time. Each method brought 
us ,to the classroom .itgain and again, each time with a slightly different 
function, a different" iresearch "^tooi, enabling the construction, layer by 
layer, of a complete and intimate view ot each classroom. The combination 



of familiarity w'ith each class and much systematic information about them 
contributed to an understanding enrictjed beyond any one single measure. 



In a sense it is these interlocking systems which combine to form wl^at is 
lov us the ecology of the- classroom. . ^ ■ 

Study Sites and Methods 

The study took place in two public^ administered^ schools , p^art of 
the same municipal school system in a large urban area. Both of the 
schools have rather similar designs, and occupy buildings'that date back 
to the turn of the century. They accommodate children of varied back- 
grounds . These schools were chosen because both were using open education 
methods, that is, a program using children's interests and a flexible use 
of learning materials and space. In addition, both expressed a willingness 
to cooperate with our work and an interest in learning more about the role 
of the environment in open education. 



<i,Altfhough' data were . gath.e red fcyr foi^r classes in each schbol, this 

• /■ - -V • V - " . ■. ' • ■ ■ ■ ' 

p4P*r will concentrafe on dne class^ir^ an attempt9 to -reconstruct from the 
varied infonnatj^n an hplistic\view .of the rpom. 

/The maj^^r ' obsejrvationaf- technique 'used wak^ that o£ behavioral mapping , 
a standardized, naturalistic time-sample technique for- quant^ifying and 
describing behavior patterns and use lOf physical space. For each school,^ 
a detailed floor plan was made of the study sites, primarily classrooms, . 
but also corridor spaces »and ancillary rooms. Each classroom floor plad 

:\ ' ■ ft ■ ■ - • : 

was divided into, twelve sectors. Since classrooms were physically similar 

.. ■■ , . ' .... . 

in terms of location of windows; cbrrters, wardrobes, and in most'-'cases ' 



s 

:ed by use 



doors, comparisons of, similar portions of room^ were facilitated by use 
•.of the gr;Ld. "i / ^ 

\ ^"MDbservers moved through ea-ch room in a prescribed sequence', recording ' 

each activity, the nuihber and nature ojc parti'cipants (teachers, visitors', . 
^chi]^ren) , the specific room location ^By sector and the. materials' used . 

Classroom observations were made every thirty i|inutes'for four consecutive 

days ap three times, 'October, January anos^Iay, during the year. 




» These data have been analyzed for each classroom in IHR of5^activi- 
ties obseWed, §ize of group, the location of children and teachers ancj 

\ • ■ , 

materials i^sed.. The number of participants in each room sector provided 
a measure of density within parts" of the room*. The behavioral profiles 
of each room we're examined against the floor plans detailing ^furniture ' 
placement for each mapping period. This envied consideration of Mie 

- ' ■ ; ■ . ■ ■ \ ■ 

interaction between the .setting and the users, the children and teachers. 

] " 

In addition to the room plans used during mapping periods, detailed 
pictures of the physical arrangements, within each classroom were recorded 



on a bi"-weekly schedule. This procedure^ enabled assessment of the extent 
to Wl^lCh . these potentially flexible settings changed, over, time • 

order to understand' the relationship^^ between the process of ^working 
withih the open classroom' and the supports^or ob's tacles offered hy the " ' 
s^ttihg, observations of randomly selectecjf boys and girls, were undertaken. 

t ' • . ■ ^ * 

Thre^ ^ets of observations were made for each* child j following them from < 
thaii^ ^ntry in the morning*, until dismissal. Tlhe. observer, made a continuous^ 
reCoj^'Q of the child's behavior including-the sectors of the room where the 
chilc^ was located, participants, furniture -involved, "posture, amount of 
conv0t^ation, materials, location of teacJj^r, and thejinitiator, termi- 
n^to^;' ^nd duration of each activity. * > V ; 

, 'tt^terviews wjth children, parents ^ ueachers and principals exploxed 
. ^thei^;' ^Xpecta-tions 'and attitudes with regard to the , school program and its 
^u^e c^f space. 'Our particular concern- with children's per.qeptlbns and use • 
of t^^it .classrooms led to l;he development of an» interview technique ■ 

I J ■ ^ ■■ - . • . . , ■ ■ 

inCoif(3C?rating models^ of^class rooms . 'Using a scaledimodel of their room, 
chil^Jt^n ar>:anged two rep^resentations , the first of ' their actual, room 
and the second of their ideal. After each representation, children 
aake^J Co explain ^the way they used, or would use each modeled cla^room. 
^gj,gj^<gl gP^j .School B ^ ^ 

tine classroom that we will examine in detail .is part^of School B 
which, is l(/eated in a 'resi^ntial neigUborho)>d, with small, single family 
hc^e^ ^nd some apartment buildings along tree-lined streets. Although 
the' s^^rrounding ^rea is largely ' middle class, the school population is 
-^r^wti from a larger feeder area, and many children are transported by 
bu0^ Hh^ o^rigiual building constructed in 1908, has three floors, with 



an alLac-luul aniu;x <:iim|)l\' L I'lJ In l^)')/*. TIrv 1 ilH^u^s hiM t' i: Led for tlu' 

' ^ . . ^ ■ k'-. ^ ' ' . " 

l>ri7.uMiL •HLiidy^WVriv a 1 L Ipratt^d (Tn .i mIh-kU» l loor ol tho annex, ;riirc\' '■ 

• • ^ '. . . 

of tUese were second *grade classes, 'contc'^ining children who were 

' , ^ - ••• .Vy. • , . 

approximately seven years of age. The fourth was a first grade class, 

with^ six year old children,^ Ther^ wer4 about 30 children in each room. 

, ./ The classtooms were Essentially self-contained, although there were 

opportunities to go to a masic room anH *gym once a week, /In addition, 

corridor -areas adjacent to the* rooms were available for use. Teachers 

were free to set up their rooms as they wished, and in general an 

informal arrangement was used. 'Standard furnishings, tables, chairs, ' 

and desks were available and these were supplemented with rugs, book- 

cases, room dividers and cubbies for children's belongings.. Some of 

this was teacher-constructed put o$ tri-wall (heavy cardboard) or wood. 

The rectangular rooms were similar in size and physical details, 
they were approximately 875 square feet. Each room had a , single . entry 
wifeh a blackboard along the wall a:djacent to , the door.. There was a 
wardrobe along the. corridor, wall and windows on the opposite side. The 
short wall/^.posite the blackboard contained built-i^ cabinets . Each 
room had a sink, but lavatories, w^Tre located outside the rooms. 

Classroom B in School B (see Figure 1) had an arra^geme^t, for 
-Z*-.. . * ' ' • [Insert Figure 1 About Here}.. 

most of the year, th^t divided the room into four parts, a library and 
loft rea'ding area, a section with a large single surface table (4[ x 8') 
near the teacher's desk, a science/math/cooking area, and a section in 
the rear tha4: had d variety of surfaces (paint taj)]^, planter and...d^sks) . 
^n the course of the. year, the areas essentially retained their integrity, 
changes appearing in placement of desks, small tablesi'and low bookcases. 
The large 4' x 8' table pivoted in it^ ar^.^;' The major change p.n this 



■ > ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ --6- . ^ ■ • : 

• ■ ' ... .' . ; , -, ;. A ^ 

room was the addition of^ a free-standing lof t| in early October. This 
structure had two levels, and was eight feet high, four feet wide and 
eight feet long. It adjoined the,lii>rary area and served to divide it 
from the other^parts of the room. The loft's arrival caused considerable 
eAcitemfent,' attributable in large measure to the fact tKat the children 
weVe unaware that it was expected and also to the novelty of the piece. 
Figure I presents a picture of the room with the loft in place. 

Materials and books were promiifiently dispilayed providing easy access. 
The cubbies stretched along the front, under the blackboard and gave each 
child a drawer for personal belongiiigs. • . ' 

The relatively unchanging picture" of the furnishings found 'for this 
room, mirrors the general finding for all classes. Most rooms remained^ 
intact with movement generally occurring to small pieces. ' 
General Results 

Perhaps the best way to enter the class is tc consider the activities 
in which teiacher And children were engaged against general findings for 
-all observed classro|pms iij^the school. The predominant activities for * 
the school in each o|f tme three mapping periq^ds are presented in Table I. 

[Insert Table I* About Here] V u 

Writing'Was consistently , most fit^quently observed over the year accounting 
for at least one-fifth of the activities included. Arts and crafts, 
talking,, working with materials and readin^continued to appear among the 
commonly observed activities although tne actual rankings changed over 
time. The category of working with materials refers to the use of pre- 
dominantly science or math materials, such as a balance beam or counting' 
beans. For this school, three activities generally constituted 47% or 
more of all observed behavior. 



The same predominant activities appeared within the classrooms 

, ^ - ■ • ■ . » 

We are considering , although theit reU'tive ranking reflects greater ( 

stability than f^r' the school as a whol% (see Table II). Writing, / 



. [Insert Table II About Hare} 

,/ . * * , • ■ . *^ 

. djalkihg, reading and arts and crafts are the* only activities occupying 
the-firsrt four ranks fof each mapping, Fof this ulass, as in the school, 
the fijrst three ranks account for. at l^st 47% c r' the total activity/ 

\ ■ . . , . 

^ With the knowledge -of the^nature of activities ih the room let^us 

consider -the patterns §f use of available space. Table III presents a 

. ( . * [Insert 'Table Hi About Here], 

■ *- ' ' ■ 

picture of the d^-stribution of people* in activit^.eS across 'the 12 

, I ' ' . ' , ^ . ■ . * 

settors of the room, at three points, in th,e school yea^. The data 

ft ^ - 

reveal areas ,of grea^ter and -lesser concentration. The mappings indi- - 

' \ ■ , ' " ' . ^ ' . 

cated an uneveii u^ of thfe -room, a finding that was' characteristic -of 
other classes studied, as well. The* arrangement of furniture and equip- 



^ment, tLe location of the teacher and- the focu^ of general group n^eeting 

space could explain njuclx Df 'this concentrated use, although we will pick 

up a series of other factors oj)erating, as well. , • * 

^ ' / * 

In this particular classroom, the area where most group meetings were 

• * ^ / \ 

held, sectors 3 and 4, served as a place for reading, a kind of library, 

for the rest of the day. This corner sector was bounded by the loft, 

the window wall with bookcases below, the corner wall with* blackboard 

and cubbies below, and an open access to other parts of the room. Three 

amall 'pieces o5 rug were on the floor. This, segment of the room i;emained 

i 

consistently highyln use, with 33-43% of the total occupants observed in 
this area. It isflinteresting^ that for each of the mappings other aireas 



•of heavy density were adjacent to "^this reading ^ared^» «The disproportionate 



use of space is apparent when we look a-t areas 3, 4^ 7, 8, 11 and 12, that 
is, the part of the room identified by occupants as the^ront. The. density 
in'the front ranges from 73 £0^85% of the total occupants for the three 

mappings . It is important to keep this picture of density in mind as* we 

' ■ * ■ 

trace other patterns' of use ^.n tlie room. 

The general ranking of size of group involved in classroom activities 
remained constant over ^^ii^-t^ree flappings as seen in Table IV. Single 

> .> , . " [Insert Table IV About Here] 
person behavior was predominant, increasing from 67 to 74% of all activity 
over the year. Groups Qjf thr^e persons declined firom 11% to 7% from the 
first to last mapping. We might recall that the predominant activities 
in the Class were writing, reading and talkin|f. Writing and reading 
together, const:'it;uting ' 34 to 40%''of the total activity, support tHe 
predominant individual mod^ revealed, in group size comparisons. 

In surveying the different classes, the teacher ' s ac tivitie^ , location 
and style of working, were ^important aspects of the total' ongoing activity 
and the spaces used. , Looking at the activities for this teacher, as 



reported in T^ble V, there was a narrowing of scope and concentration 

[Insert Table V About Here] 
ver the year. ^This.was ref lec-ted ^in both the range of activities in 



I 



[which* the teacher was involved as well as the proportion olf time spent 
in prime activities, ^^he teacher was observed in 17 different activities 
in the first mapping, 10 at midyear and 6 at t^ end of the school year. 
Most striking v^as the complete elimination of specific activities as 



the year passed, ajnong these arts , and crafts, audio-^visual activity, 
food preparation, story-time and watching activities, a rather broad 
away. . In .effect the teacher 'introduced ;the "claa^ to a variety of 
activities which the* children continued, to pursue independently over 
the year, as she copcentrated on a few curriculum- relate-d tasks. 

Ta^lking, teaching and checking .work were the three predominant 
teacher activities over the year, each occup^iilg frciii about 12 to 45% 



of the 'teacher ' s time . Additional activities oc^xipjtng^^oy^^ I^/o of 
the teacher's time were group meeting^ in the first" and third mapping 
and administrative activities in the thi4;;^mapping . Within thi^ 
pictu notable that talking, v^ich was 'in first place at the 

beginning /(20% of the totaJ^) ,^ dropped to 11.8% in midyear and 13.8% 
at .the ^nd. Indicative of the s^trong foWs of ^th^. teacher's time 
was the increase in checlcing work. This began in third^place with^.. 



12.5% of the activity rising to first i^l^ce in the second and third 
mappings reaching 38.2% and 44.8% of the total activity..«|^ ' 

How is this increasing focus on specific ac t ivi t ie^K^f-^l e c te d in 
the^ teacher^s location within the 'room? Although the first mapping 

found the teacht^- Ll. soke sectors a major port ton of her time, in 
/ ■ • . ^ 

fact, she was observed in every ^rea at least once. Table. VI presents 

•\} ' J ' \ 

• [Insfert Table VI About Herel ^ 

these dat. . Fift: -six percent her time was spent in the sectors ' 

adjacent to iic u desk, that is, /areas 2, 3, 6 and 7. The secorid^^and 

* \ ' I ^ , ' 

third mappings indicated a more limited number of teacher locations 

paralleling the Ifimited range o'f activities with which she was involved 

Each successive mapping ' found her in one predominant "secto^'at least 



32% of her time • In each instance the maj9r teacher activity within 
-these heavily used areas was that>of checking work, the first ranked 



teacher activity for these two, mapping periods. 



' Considering the size of tlie group from the observed l^ehaviors of the 

teacher we '^ind first, that the .two person group (teacher and str.deut) 

■ I ' : ■ /■ 

was the most frequently observed mode (see Table- Vll) . Within 4;J>ls 
1 i , ^ . ' 

[Iijsert Table VII About Here] 
_^ * ■ ^ " ^ ^ 

.finding, the three ,^mappings revealed somewhat ^different pictures. 

At. the beginning and end of the term the tether was seen alone at 

least 20.7% of her time dropp^ing to 5.9% midyear. Larger groups of 

15 or more, which generally included the entire class, increased from 

" ^ 15% to 26.5%, or more by the second mapping. The thi:ee to seven person 
group was seen one-fiftTi of the time in the first mapping, droppii^ 
sharply the remaining observations.. This mode' mainly included talking 
and teaching. What is Widen t in the early mapping j.is a more even 
distribution of group tyqpes^ paralleled by ai^fiadirigs of a. wider S 
physical rang^ and set of activities' eA^Ldenced'h"^' 'tjlis teacl^er. 

"1^otewort|iy, at this point in view of 'these changing pi^tern^, is - » 
recognition of changes in themumb^r of student teacher's ^tstudents in 

"^ training) avai]^able to ass^ist the teacher., During the second mapping 
phere^ were no student teachers in the classroom and fewer present in: 
the third mapping than the first.y The student teather's presence in the 
class appeared to have ' dramatic effects on^the way the teacher used her 
time. All aspects of her style were affected, the location, group size 
and nature of activities; in which she was involved. The second mapping 
revealed only 5.9% of the teacher '-s time spent alone, and 55.9% in 



individual contacts (mainly checking wopk) . Large groul3^ctiViti&^ '.al«o 

3 • . . ' - ' . - ■> ^ ' ■. 

increased for both second and~^hird mappings. *> ■ ' - 

' The teacher '-^ interview saaa^ied^a series of parallel goals for 
children.' Basically, she wanted them to learn how to leari\^and how to ^ 
share and get along with others in the room. Her priorities were 
directed toward motivating children to car:|y out plans initiated by • 
.both the td'acher and .themselves. The teacher fe^t that the .physical 
setting played an importafit part in meeting those goals, .ghe/was 
concerned witji making materials accessible aricl "providing a variety Jof 

; ■ ■ 

spaces to meet children' ^different work styles. St>e was„ quite pleaieci 

wi\h the room and inte^-ested in strengthening and improving its quality 1 

■ ' . ■ ' ■ '--.-ei 

She was anxious* to encourage more independent work and ^projects . She '"^f 
felt;"* that- children needed more space, that 32 children were just too " ' ^ 
many* / , ' . ' ' ' 

Informal contacts with this teacher during visits to her- classroom" rand 

1;:^^ . .• ... . 

participation in environmental workshops revealed a determined effort" on ■ 
her part to keep closely in touch with^.what .the children w^re doing, at 
the same time encouraging* the children toward independent work. In ttie.. 
course , of a day with ,30 or more (Children, these were somewhat conflicting*" ^ 
goals. The desire to keep watch on individual progress tended to ke^' -> . . 
children in close proximity to her. There often was a long line of * ^ , - / 
children waiting to. have ^ork checked.^ These facts help to explain \- ''^ 

the density in the front of 'the room. Her disciomfort with children ' * 

■ . ' ^ • ■ 

being out of view was mirrored in her comment one day -that children who 
could be trusted could go* to the back of the v6om. -There was a spatial . • 
conflict in tMs, strong effort, for the open classroom With its informal 
arrangements and visual barriers often preclude's ^sy view 'of; everyohe . - 
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Where visual access is important, as in thl^ class, the strategy to 
keep everyone in sight* could readily lead'^o the convergence ot children. 
In workshop sessions t^th this teacher', when environmental problems were 
discussed in light 'of objective findings, she was able to recognize that 
surveillance of the children and accessibility to them had undesirable 
by-products. The density l|ci.to difficulties especially ^ for distractible 
qhildren. A majc roblem came from the lather high noise" level in 
specific zones which resulted from the' concentration of children in one 
area, the competition to be heard, children getting in each other's way, 
and resultant intervention by the teacher. At the very least, this was 
disruptive and limited the availability of work space and privacy. Yet 
working toward ameliorating the problem involved more than providing 
alternate seating areas; they were, in fact, already available. Rather, 
a re-evaluation of her priorities was needed, and a consideration of - 
alternate ways of reaching her goals.. 
U Following three complete five-hour days for individual children 
enables an ^nderstanding of the way the ^^oom functions from another 
perspective. We%ill look at two member s^ of this class. When^'Sue v/as 
first observed in early November, there were three class meetings, 
rather "brief, coming at the beginning of mor-ning and afternoon and 
ending the day with a puppet show. Ifn times that were not structured 
by the teacher this child was abl^ to select the time Snd place of pre- 
scribed curricular tasks, as well as activities of her own choosing. 
Reading, writing and^mkth' activities occupied approximately three hours 
of the total day. This individual work was generally pursued near* , 
others accompanied by casual intermittent conversation, although one 

13 



reading task involved 24" minutes .of deep concentration. 

I 

Sue's second and third day had more time devoted to group and .teacher 
initiated activity , including group meetings, lessons and class woi^k 
periods. There was less time for self-initiated activities, although 
Sue did find time to go to the workbench in /the hall, jread alon6, view ' 
a film strip, and work with math cards and games. 

On all days. Sue sp'ent the time free from group lessons on wprk done* 
in the casual association of peers. Each day , "however , Sue spent a 
period of time working alone with dfeep concentration. Sue worked in 
the commonly used areas of the room, that is, the library area -and^ 
around the large table.. There was an indication of a wider rang^ on 
the final observations. 

lyhis child's contacts with the teacher increased over the year, 
primarily those initiated by the teacher. Sue initiated brief contacts 
divided among asking for permission, information and having work checked. 
The teacher-initiated contacts were generally direction-giving and 
prodding. 1 

In our interview with Sue using the model, she was able to describe 
the reading area in a^ way paralleling her use. It was viewed as her 
favorite place, where she read, worked and met friends. She accurately 
depicted this area as the busiest part of the room. She also recognized 
one of the spdjfsely us6d areas to be the quietest place and a place, to be 
private but an area she used only rarely. 

, In her general interview Sue had definite ideas of what her parents 
and teachers expected of her in school, to work hard, learn and be nice. 
She had favorite school activities, especially putting on plays and doing 
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math. Her suggestions for improving the room included more space for 
play productions and the need to separate painting and math areas. The 
interviews -and observations combine to reveal a purposeful and avare 
environmental style of an interested child who was able to' maintain 
c.ontentr^tion in busy areas filled with diversified activities. Sue 
was a self-possessed and moderately- reserved 7~year old — able to share 
activities and. enthusiasms with others, but equally able to sustain 
solitary and parallel activities. On the first day of observations, a 
loose tooth was a recurrent theme for Sue — she wiggled it, shared the 
progress of its removal with peers, visited the bathroom to wash it, 
and finally triumphantly announced its departure. Yet, despite this 
she followed through on a series of tasks and was, in fact, able to 
concentrate. Her use of the room seemed appropriate to her work; the 
locations she selected were popular and busy ones yet she was able to 
pursue her work ^fectively with a minimum of distractions. 

A boy in this class. Bill, presented a very" dl f f erent picture. On 
all three days of observation, tlie class went to the library for almost 
an hour in the morning. On day 1, there was a, wldo range of fHi.ngfi 
going on witfi a minimum of structured lessons. Three brief group 
meetings constituted the most ()rganJ:^('d portions of tlie day. 'i*hci 
second and tlilrd days had more structurr*, Iricluclliig educa tion/i 1 
television, a class play and /i m/itli lesson. 

On the days observed, liJ.IL reve/iled v(»ry little; real I nVo i vcmrMiL 
in what lie was dolag^ It ;ippoared dllTlcuJ.t for lilm to get Into lauks — 
his eyes want^ering over tliC! room, l)ar<*ly working yet i 11 1 Ing tlic t imp 
witli superf I (^ IaJ l y^ii)propr latr; h\\i\\\va\\\ . sfxMit much time wafting on' 

line to liave Ills work checked or). Lo ufjk a fjiipfillon. He mov('d /ihout. 
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con3iderably, for drinks, to go to the bathroom and repeated trips to 
and from his cubby. The teacher and the student \ teacher kept their eyes 
on him prodding him along, encouraging himl^work. At *^ne point, they 
interrupted his attempts at reading in order to check his math homework. 
I His us^ of the room closely appro2<^imated the class pattern. . Mqst of his 



.time was spent in the front portions. 

p The observer note^ tlirat;' when he we«X up to. the tgp of the loXt he was 

very distracted by the other boy there, the loft' ifee'lf, the view of the 

- . ' ' ■ ' ^, 

class below, the teach^r's. voice^ a class p^ssi^g 'th^ door of the room 
and noises in the haH. ' rf^-^spent most of the \ime engaged (in looking 

' '-^ ■ . ■ ■ - 

about; This distractibilf*ty persisted over our observations. Thp few 
tasks he completed took an exceedingly ^Long period of time with many 
in^terrup tions and questions. Tfie few times used the more secluded 

area under the loft or the rear of the room, he seemed to work more 
effectively. « ■ 

From our view Bill seemed to be a child who needed, help with planning 
his day, including appropriatf^ places to work. He was not really 
dJsruptivi! nor disturbing to the teacher or the class. His contacts wltli 
the teacher,: both seil.-J nLt lated and those dln^cted by her, reduced from 
'J2 111 tlie^f irst 'nuippLng to If) and then 12 Ln th(^ final tmipplng. Clieckitif'. 
work almost d.i s/ippe/ired by the end of tin* term, while teaclier prods were 
t lie re but lowc^r. 

0 

HiU'M Iritervli^w red i<'ct<*.(l his days, hr r«!ally h/id no prcfcrri^d 
activities hut rijith<'r drsr. r I Ixul rhlnK^ ^^xpec ted of him. He rocoK.n J /.ed 
tliat llu* rear ol the room allOrdcd prlv/iey, (pilrr and a \>\ncj* to y,i'i 

K) 
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kway from others. His model was an adequate representation of the real" 
room althbugh the front portion 'was better articulated than the back. 

A moment in time ' cafedemonstrate how the data discussed, activities, 
space' utiliziti*<!^^ttern^^ sequence of activities, interaction modes, 
initiators and t^xtfi^S^ors -df" .'activity yielded by the various methods 

can lead to enrlched'^Understanding of the total system. . Let us re-enter 

1 

the setting at 10:30 on the morning of May 23, 1974, view the ongoing 
scene ^rid interpret what i's.^ happening in light of our aggregated data 
(see Figure II) . il^j^'^ 

[Insert ^Figure II About Here] 
The; distinctive pattern of disproportionate room use is immediately 
apparent. Of the 26 persons observed, 20 are located in the front half 

of the room. The children can be^,^een In the reading area, at the 

... ' ( • 

large table ""and near the teacher's desk. In the library, sectors 3 and 
4, three individual children are reading. A girl is lying on top of the 
loft, a girl sunk deeply into a bean bag chair, both engrossed in fiction 
books. A boy sitting crosslegged on a rug is concentrating on a textbook. 
A girj. Lh watching an activity, a boy La looking at a doll on the radi- 
ator, and a girl is looking at a notebook in her cubby. A hoy is kneeling 
working with matJ'e^rial.s and a book. At the large tabic near the black- 



in Hi 



board fin M^^torM 8 and 12, writing Is taking place wi tli aa overlay of 
taikirig. iMjr two glrlM the p rtidoml nant ac t i vi ty i s^il ki ng , while two 
glrp and two hoyn are p n^occtip i wltli Individual writing actlvltlc;n. 
We(nunpect from tlie refuilt/i of our long i Liid I n/il data Lli/it at leant fiome 
ol iIk- chlidrrin eng/igc^d In IndivJchial ta/ikfj do, in fact, have a fivvhu^ ol 
themneivcri an being with othern. That i/;, an ex Iriifi ! on ol thi/i moment 
In time mlglit f ind /motlier dyad talking, or one of Mie cihildren writing 
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might glance up, ask something of 'another, then both return to their 
>^focus^ work. 

In area 7 the teacher^ i^ at her desk checking a boy's work with 
him, an activity thajt is ah important part of this teachei^'s style. 
Two boys anV three girls are on line waiting for the teacher, another 
frequently observed activity. ' In the back of the room mosj: of activity 
is in the m^th area in sector 10. Here four children are working 
independently, two boys using 'commercial reading kits, two girls using 
math mate/rials. Three , of the room sectors are vacant and two children 
are observed walking fn* separate areas. 

This record repres^ents a frozen moment of time, a view of a cl^ss- 
room generally in flux. A moment earlier or latter might show a sliglH^ly^^^ 
different configuration. In fact, if Ve move a bit forward in time to the 
nrfext mapping period we see two children talking in the library and three 
talking in the math, area, locations which previously contained only 
individual activity. We would also see painting in area 9 where pre- 
viously we saw an isolated child walking. J 
Discussion 

.^We have attempted to construct an .ecological view of a classroom by 
presenting a network of information about that setting. No single set 
of data provides the total view. Rather, each separate facet of our 
study tends to f^hed^^i biX^gf light on the complex socio-apatial system. 

When one conyiders what a traditional classroom is like, children Jn 
ordered aeatfn;'. ar^i^ltingcments , stationary much of the time at their desks 
with few educatldnal materials dlMpJayed, a marked contrast is offered 
by the room we have Ititroduced. In room we have dencribed there 

is an order, ^ut Jt In neither npatJally nor helwiv I orally apparent, on 



first Vlev, Rather, a quick look reveals an almost pandora agglomeration 
of p<iC>ple, Sounds, objects and furnishings. There are people - 30 or 
more Some alone, some in clusters, some working silently , others 
couimuAicating, all in an informal arrangement of ^pace,; The open, shelves 
and \4^tk Surfaces display an abundant supply of Materials, books papers;* 
gaiJie^* tods, coins, chips, balance scales, paints, cooking supplies, a ' 
pl^nt^r and aquarium. The. varied sights are accompanied by smells, , 
sounds and tactile stimuli. When one tries to consider what it is like 
to sp^^iid a day in this room, to ^ork, rest, socialize, all the time 
acclulJMng some 'sense of oneself , the experience contrasts sHarply with ^ 
the Q^pUcit order of more traditional settings^ The' abundailce of 
stimu'^atton on many levels requires .a system for sorting and^rdering. 
It p^r^s^^nta each person, child and teacher; with a continuing challenge 
to th^i*^ -Cognitive, social and environmental competence, 

Ttt^^ multi-modal stimulation in the classroom is produced by the' 
comblAed effects of varied objects, beople, sounds, smells and movement. 
This (^a.\\ be the source of intense excitement, ' but It may also generate 
^robl^mB. Boundaries are not always :apparent, and in axidition, are 
constantly being redefined. With every new person joining a group, 
with ^vory new activity, new boundaries emerge. In many cases, the 
traditional sepajration between inside and outside, room and corridor 
is noC atrong. In the class we have studied, this problem of multi- 
modal «tirnuiation wari compounded by the'*ljneven use of space. The very 
conVQ/g^^nce rational for some of the teacher's concerns increased the 
stimulfition in the room. Although many children were ablf^ to work close 
to otr^eta, for Mome* Indlvidun iri this added to the distractions. The 



} 
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nature of the work was also a factor in evaluating tl^e effects of- noise. 
As Brunetti (1974) has indicated, a particular nois6 leV€[l may not be 
disruptive in a laboratory, but could interfere when. a more passive but 
deeper concentration is required. 

Contacts become another critical component of the- classroom system and 
the l^yel of stimulation. The teacher we have described had a style that 
clearly involved keeping on top of the activipies of students, despite 
the variety of tasks and places^ Recalling her interactions with the 
two children studied, she had an average of 11 contacts a day for Sue, 
20/ for Bill. Although these were not general averages, our experiences 
uggest that they were fairly representative. These contacts tended to 
flow, often taking up a brief moment, sometimes looking like Simultaneous 
time-sharing. The 40 to 50% o^ her day in which she was observed inter- 
acting with an individual child accumulated an enormous number of indi- 
vidual contacts. Although these contac^a enabled the teacher t'o keep 
in close touch with all the children, an important goal for her, it 



provided obstacles to others. 



The children's reliance on immediate 



feedback led to inordinate dem^inds on her time. Frequent interruptions 
of the teacher" when she was , ia^rolved with ihdividuals or small groups led 



to frustrations for all. Children developed strategies of vying for 
attention. And the teacher felt that she could not get to the art work 
and projects she desired becau»e there were too many children in the class 

Our multi-methods served to assist understanding children's contacts 
as well as those of the teachej:. Behavioral mapping revealed individual 
activity, that is, children work'ing alone to *be the predominant mode. 
Longitudinal observatipns whicl^ concentrated on a flowing, in-depth 
study of behavior , revealed more\ associative or parallel than solitary 
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modes; WJiat emerged was the sporadic social overlay on many individual 
tasks. Although the cl'iild mi-ght be completing teacher or self --di^ecteid 
assi^ents, there -^s clearly the freedom to be near peers, to socialize, 
ask for help, or give assistance. Following individual children drama- 
tized the parallel qualities of the day ~ w^ki^g an^" being" with o.thers. 
Yet, ^ there was a persistent "on stage" quality. to these days for teachers 
and children. Interviews pointed to the fact that many of the children 
recognized areas in the room that could provl^ quiet, privacy and a 
temporary- separation from the social network. As previously mentioned, 
however, there were limits on the freedom to use these places. 

Children differed in their use of the room and their individual styles . 

What' was a choice for one was a problem to another; what was stimulat^n 

* * - 

for one was disturbance to another; what was, a boundary for one was a 
^^lur or a fprmidabie obstacle for another. The reality perceived by ' f 

r ^ . ^ 'I 

each was built upon the interaction between their individual skill's and 

self-di^ection and environmental supports and constraints. 

Sue^s day was a blend, of required' and "elec tiye activities amid a 
/ ^ ■ ', ' 

context of friendly relations and teacher approval. In contrast. Bill 

was frequently diverted from tasks by th^ multitude of activity in the 

room ;and since he barely met classroom requirements he had few options. 

.' .1- 
In f$ct, the potential opportunities, both social and academic \n this 

room were more available for Sue. 

/ ■ ' • 

individual styles reveal a wide range in the. functional skills helpful 
tg^the open classroom process. The opportunity to choose the time and 
place for work r^eqyires an ability to plan. It presumes the capability 
to anticipate the length of a task and the available time. It requires 
a review of i.fipprppriate areas in order to synchronize time and space 
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into the overall schedule. 



A frequent question raised with regard to open classrooms concerns 

~ "* *^ ' * * 

children who have not developed the capability to plan. One suggestion 

\- . 

has been to, screen children for traditional or open environments based 
' on a variety of personality . dimensions (Solomon, 1^74). 'Another approach 
.might be to consider that the skills required for an opeii classroom are 
,0, necessary for, a, variety of life settings, therefore, important ones to ^ 

develop ±n children. It is possible that a child such as Bill carl be 
helped to evaluate his needs against the spatial opportunities within 
the room. By looking at a variety of individual styles, room's can be 
planned to accomodate\ this range. This direction was one rationale for 
our workshops and individual feedback sessions j/ith jthe t6ach^rs. 

The Workshops presumd that change can be planned through a rational 
,7 process of understanding^ the total' classroom system. We had initially, 
anticipated that the classrooms studied, each different, each containing 

r'4 ^ ^ ' 

/ a vatied array of loose parts, furniture, objects and people, would 

change over time. In the end, we found few extensive changes and little 
evidence that rooms were altered to meet short-term goals. . Perhaps 
this is not surprising in view of the stability in activities and 
patterns of use, - 

As we stand apart from the room for the; moment and reflect on our 
dbservations, both systematic 'and informal, only two major changes seemed 
to occur during the year. The first was/the loft planned by the teacher 
to enable the children to Tiave additional space and a place for some 
privacy from general circulation. For the children who were no t^ aware 
of the teacher's plan, the loft represented an array of imagihatl-Ve 
possibilities including ^ playhouse, a boxing ring and a place for art 
work. The ensuing congestion of climbing, exploring children resulted 
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in an Immediate prohibition of its 'use^and then the establishment of 
iHdles for its use. Over time the class developed a shared image of the 
— meaning af the loft and^^acher intervention was less necessary. 

•S "a 

• A series of changes were in motion when sti-udent teachers left at 

the end of .theifc college semester. The activities and" locations of the 
. . i^:- . • - • . ■ . .-, 

teacher became more focused. and she spent less time albrie and more wi'th 

«•> - • ' - ■ 

students, in dyads and-. with total class sgroups. This obviously also 

- Affected children's use of time. Children's locations converged also , as 
Avidenced'by 10% less use of the back half of the room, a sector pre- . 
vlously used .both with a 'student teacher and by themselves . Thus, the 
response to' an "'external factor - in. this' case, absence- of" teacher aides, ' 
I •i:,f"i^ther heightened the pressures ' teachers feel when they have no class- 
room "assis tance. ' . - ^ 

Thus, the process of .change was complex. The external factor, the 
elimination of teacher, aides, in turn altered the- teacher's use of her 
time, setting limits on what the children could do and areas they could 

* " ' • 

use. We are reminded of a v6ry different setting, a children's psychiatri 
hospital, where underuse and under staff ing led to progranmatlc changes 
(Rivlin & Wolfe, 1972). In both eases, had the setting b.een considered 
in terms of its potential, in the case of the . classroom, providing a 
more even distribution of materials and resources,- the original change ' 
might not have been so disruptive. 

As, we consider these specif id , changes , one plAnned, one circumstantial, 
the inseparability of the physical' and social room components become clear 
Trying to understand how a portion of a room is used cannot be ac'hie^d 
by focusing on physical arrangements alone. For example, how could one 
expect, viewing this roorf, that deskf in the back of the room would be 
used infrequently. There was littfe in their physical form or arrange- 
men/t that would explain this. What Is apparent is that, the working 

23 ; ^ 
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surfaces becaime imbued- with meaning according to tlieir location and tha 
social organization of the room. , . 

In effe'ct what is shown is that tather than a simple^ casual relation- 
ship between room arrangement and patterns of use there is a ^ore complex 
understruQtuxe. Tc u ; ravel this, It^ is necessary ^to start with a teacher 
partly 'articulated, partly intuitive arr^jj^ement of sp^ace • ,Thi8 initial 
arrangement provides' a Structure for the program whose development 

■J . . f . ■ r- 

crystallizes the meanings of room sections. As the process further 
defines both the sQcial and physical meanings to t^l images of the 

\ 

room, are formed for the users. These images,^ the sum^f social, 
symbjSn^ and furtctional meanings define the ecology of the classroom 
for its occupants. , 
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TABLE I: RANKS AND PERCENTS OF ACTIVITIES OBSERVED 
IN SCHOOL B OVER THREE MAPPINGS 



Mapping 



Mapping 
II 



Mapping 
III 



Ranks 



Activity 



% 



Activity 



Activity.', ; r 



1 
2 



4 
5 

6 
7 



Writing 

Arts & 
Crafts 



Reading 
Working 

Teaching 
Traffic 



26.1 
11.8 



Talking 11.3 



6.3 
5.7 

5.1 
4.3 



Writing 
Talking 



Reading 

Arts & 
Cra'f ts 

Traffic 

Watch act 



20.7 
16.4 



Working 13.4 



7.5 
6.5 

6.4 
4.5 



Writing 22.7 
Talking 13.8 



Arts & 
Crafts 

Reading 

Traffic 

Working 

Look at 
object 



10.9 

8.0 

6.0 
4.1 



/ 



/ 



29 



TABLE II: RANKS AND PERCENTS OF ACTIVITIES OBSERVED 
IN CLASSROOM B OVER THREE MAPPINGS' 





i- ux yi yi J. 11^ 

• \ 

rV t- L.-L VXLy 




Mapping 
II 




Mapping 




Ra nlcs 




Activity 


% 


Activity 


% 


1 


Writing 


22.7 


Writing 


21.3 


• ' . 


24.4 


2 


Talking 


13.1 


Talking 


15.4 


Reading 


15.4 


3 


Reading 


11.2 


Reading 


14.7 


Talking • 


12.3 


4 


Arts & 
Crafts 


9.0 


Arts & 
Crafts 


10.2. 


Arts & 
Crafts • 


9.0 


5 


Watch act 


5.9 


Working 


5.7 


Traffic . 


7.1 


6 


Working 


4.7 


Watch act 


4.5 


Working 


6.2 


7 


Traffic 


4.1 


Traffic 


'4.3 


Look at 
object' 


4.5 



30 



TABLE III: PERCENT OF OCCUPANTS IN TWELVE ROOM SECTORS 
FOR EACH MAPPING FOR CLASSROOM 



Mapping I 



'6.7 


^3,i 


'ill 


'30,3 










'52 




"5,5 


'70 



/ 



/ 



Mappii^ II 

7 







'11.5 




5 ■ , 
I.l 


6 


'3,6 




'1,8 


'"1,3 




"(3,9 



Mappi^ III 



0,8 



2,8 



6 



10 



6.9 



1 



4.5- 



3,3 



1 



Each sector represents one of 12 equal .segments of the room 



TABLE IV: SIZE OF GROUP BY PERCENT 
OVER THREE MAPPINGS- FOR CLASSROOM B 



Size of Group 
; 1 
2 

3+ 
8+ 

15+ 



Mapping 
I 

% 

67.2 
18.4 
11.3 

1.1 . 

1.7 



Mapping 
II 

% 

69.4 
19.9 

8.0 
, 0.4 

2.1 



Mapping 
III 

73.6 
16.5 

7.3 

0.4 . 

1.8 



510 



422 



422 



'* IS 



3 



TABLE V: RANKS 'AND PERCE NTS OF TEACHER ACTIVITIES OBSERVED 
IN CLASSROOM B OVER, THREE MAPPINGS^ ^ 



^ Mapping 
I 



Mapping 
11^ 



Mapping 
III 



Ranks 



Activity % 
Talking 20.0 
Teaching 15.0 



Check ,12.5 
work 

Group 10 .0 

meeting 

-Watch act 7.5 



Admini- 7.5 
strative 



Activi ty 

Check 
work 

Teaching 
Talking 



38.2 



29.4 



11.8 



Activity % 



Check 44.8 
work 

Group 13.8 
meeting 

.V 

Talking 13.8 



Teaching 13.8 

Admini- 10.3 
strative 



1 ' 
All other activities represent 4% or less of total teacher time 
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TABLE VI: PERCENT OF TEACHER TIME SPENT IN mjM ROOM SECTORS 

FOR EACH MAPPING 



Mapping I 



Mapping II 



Mapping -III 



'2.6 


'10.3 


3 

20.5 


0 

12,8 






)Z.8 


lb 


'2:6 


"(0,3 


"5.1 

ft 





I 




3 


'12.5 


6 


' 12,5 ^ 




'37.5 


r 


10 


"9.^ 





1 






1) 


5 








'3.6 


w 







Hi 



TABLE. Vllr. TEACHER ACTIVITY BY GROUP SIZE 
ACROSS THREE IIAPPINGS 



Size of Group 



3+ 
15+ 



Mapping 

' ■ % • 

25.0 
40.0 
20.0 
0.0 
15.0 



Mapping 
LI 



5.. 9 ' 

. 2&:5^^;i£-'--'" 



Mapping. 

ifl '■■ 

■'v.. ., / 

2Q. 7 
37.9 
6.9 

"■'6 -9 
"27.6 



* N 



40 



34 



29 
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